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ARTICLE I. 
NATIONAL HEADS, NO. 2—CHINESE, 


(Continued from page 12.) 


Since writing our first article on.this subject, we have taken 
the bust of another Chinese, a lithographic drawing of 
which, the size of life, will be found in the present number. 


Every part is drawn to measurements, and therefore perfectly 
accurate. The likeness is excellent. The cast was taken 
from the head of the Chinese who came to this country accom- 
panied by Dr. Parker, Missionary to China. He is one of 
their literati, having been a teacher, and his developments 
harmonize admirably with this occupation. He understands 
and speaks English tolerably well, and appears to be quite 
active and intelligent. To the questions, “Do the Chinese 
walk much?” he replied, “ Yes, very much; more than the 
Americans.” ‘Do they ride much?” “Only a little, very 
little.’ “How many miles do they usually walk in a day ?” 
“Fifty to sixty.” His walk and manners are certainly easy 
and graceful to a degree rarely seen in this country. He 
appeared to be a natural gentleman, a true son of nature, 
evincing good taste, and good breeding in every thing. 

His Temperament is Nervous-Bilious, or Mental-Motive, 
which is better adapted to a literary occupation than any 
other. He moves with perfect ease; seems to walk almost 
without effort; has a firm, elastic muscle; is rather tall and 
slim, being about five feet, eleven inches, and weighs about 135 
pounds. His hair is long, black, straight, and rather coarse 
and stiff, and his constitution excellent. 
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The organs most fully developed are, Ist, the Selfish Senti- 
ments, or Self-Esteem, Approbativeness, Firmness, and Cau- 
tiousness; his head running far upwards and backwards in 
this direction; (see fig. 13 on the drawing,) 2d, the Perceptive 
Faculties, of which Individuality, Eventuality, and Language 
are very large; and, 3d, large social organs, especially Adhe- 
siveness and Philoprogenitiveness; the head projecting far 
jback behind the ears. The greatest elongation of the head is 
from the perceptive faculties to Self-esteem, the former of 
which give memory and literary talent, and the latter, ambition, 
dignity, and elevation of character, with an aspiring disposi- 
tion. Benevolence and Veneration are large, but the side 
organs, or selfish propensities, are small. Nearly all the organs 
over the middle line of the head, or those from Individuality 
over Benevolence to Philoprogenitiveness, are large or very 
large, and the head high and long, but narrow between the 
ears; evincing much goodness, high moral feeling, and supe- 
rior talents for acquiring and retaining knowledge, with but 
little selfishness, little force of character. His head is only 
moderate in size; it being 214 inches around Individuality and 
Philoprogenitiveness, and the forehead low, narrow, and 
retreating. Comparison is fairly developed, but Causality 
is pitifully small; evincing but little depth or originality of 
intellect, or power of thought. His very large Language 
enables him to learn his own and foreign languages, and to 
converse, speak, and write with facility. Small Causality, and 
a moderate sized brain, takes limited views ef subjects; whilst 
Concentrativeness and Firmness, with perceptive intellect, give 
perseverance and application, especially in literary pursuits, 
His predominant Self-esteem and Approbativeness, added to 
this combination, give unbounded ambition, particularly in 
literary pursuits; together with that pride and self-conceit 
which characterize the inhabitants of the celestial Empire. 
His large Veneration and Imitation enable him to imitate to 
the life the manner of bowing, kneeling, &c., required of those 
who approach the Emperor. His imitation of it was regarded 
as most perfect, it being profound and humiliating in the 
extreme, yet perfectly graceful. 

In all the modeled busts in “Dunn’s Chinese Collection,’’ 
and in the Oriental Museum in Salem, Mass., as well as in all 
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the paintings of the Chinese, together with both the busts i 
the Editor’s collection, the organs of Individuality, Event, 
uality, and Language were very large, and Causality small 
They form a /eading characteristic of the Chinese. If this 
were not the case, how could they recollect the immense num- 
ber of words in their language? The following extract will 
show how perfectly these developments harmonize with the 
character of their literature, and with their intellectual tastes 
and acquirements. 

“The Education and Literature of China. This is, 
beyond comparison, the most interesting and instructive point of 
view in which the Chinese ¢an be contemplated. We cannot, 
indeed, praise the ind of education practised in China. The 
studies are confined to one unvaried routine, and to deviate in 
the smallest degree from the prescribed track, would be regarded 
as something worse than mere eccentricity, (Veneration large. 
Science, therefore, properly speaking, is not cultivated at all. 
There is no advancement, no thirsting after fresh achievements 
of knowledge, no bold and prying investigations into the 
mysteries of nature, (small Causality.) Chymistry, physiology, 
astronomy, and natural philosophy, are therefore ata low ebb, 
(because these studies require more of the bilious temperament, 
and more Causality, and especially larger heads than they are 
usually found to possess.) The instruction given in their 
schgols is almost wholly of a moral and political complexion, 
being designed solely to teach the subjects of the empire their 
duties. Within the allotted circle all are educated, all must be 
educated. According to Mr. Davis,a statute was in atnina’ 
two thousand years ago, which required that every town and | 
village, down even to a few families, should have a common 
school; and one work, of a date anterior to the Christian era, ! 
speaks of the “ancient system of instruction.” There are 
annual examinations in the provinces, and triennial examina- 
tions at Peking, which are resorted to by throngs of ambitious 
students. (Large Approbativeness and Self-esteem, combined 
with perceptive intellect.) The whole empire is a university? 
a mighty laboratory of scholars. The happy men who pass 
successfully through the several ordeals necessary to be under- 
gone, are loaded with distinctions. They are feasted at the 
expense of the nation; their names and victories are published 
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throughout the empire; they are courted and caressed; and 
they become, ipso facto, eligible to all the offices within the 
gift of the sovereign. ll this is that the emperor may “pluck 
out the true talent” of the land, and employ it in the adminis- 
tration of the government. The fourteen thousand civil man- 
darins are, almost without exception, the beaux esprits—the 
best scholars—of the realm. Educated talent here enjoys its 
just consideration. All other titles to respect, all other qualifi- 
cations for office, are hel] as naught compared with this. This 
undoubtedly, in connexion with the rigid doctrine of responsi- 
bility, [Conscientiousness,] is the true secret of the greatness 
and prosperity, the stability and repose of the Celestial Empire. 
For, as Dr. Milne truly remarks, they are the ambitious who 
generally overturn governments; but in China there is a road 
open to the ambitious, without the dreadful alternative of 
revolutionizing the country. All that is required of a man is 
that he should give some proof of the possession of superior 
abilities ; not an unreasonable requisition certainly. 

“The Chinese are a reading people, [Individuality, Eventu- 
ality, and Language large,] and the number of their published 
works is very considerable. In the departments of morals, 
history, biography, the drama, poetry, and romance, there is 
no lack of writings, “such as they are,’’ [large perceptive fac- 
ulties.] Of statistical works, the number is also very large. 
Their novels are said to be, many of them, excellent pictures 
of the national manners. The plot is often very complex, the 
incidents natural, and the characters well sustained, [large 
Individuality, Eventuality and Ideality.] China has had, too, 
her Augustan age of poetry. It isremarkable that this brilliant 
epoch in Chinese letters was during the eighth century of our 
era, when almost the whole of Europe was sunk in gross 
ignorance and barbarism.’’—“ Catalogue of Dunn’s Chinese 
Collection,” pages 12 and 13. 

The perfect parallelism between this description of Chinese 
literature, and their developments, as a nation, is most striking, 

“and forms an irrefutable argument in favor of Phrenology. 
Their heads show small Causality, and their literature exhibits 
no new discoveries or inventions; no grasping or application of 
first principles; and mark, no progression. Their education 
consists wholly in /earning facts, historical, political, &e» 
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including languages, &e., and this agrees perfectly with the 
intellectual organization they are found to possess, namely, 
very large Individuality, Eventuality, and Language, with 
arge Locality, full Comparison, and small Causality, with a 
moderately sized brain. Let opponents explain away these 
remarkable coincidences, or else admit the conclusions to which 
they lead. 

“We speak here not so much of the education received in 
schools, asof that which consists in an early, constant, vigor- 
ous, and efficient training of the disposition, manners, judg- 
ment, and habits both of thought and conduct. This most 
efficient department of education is almost wholly overlooked 
and neglected by us; but it seems to be well understood and 
faithfully attended to by the Chinese. With us, instructio 
is the chief part of education, with them éraining ; let the 
wise judge between the wisdom of the twomethods. The 
sentiments held to be appropriate to man insociety, are imbi- 
bed with the milk of infancy, and iterated and reiterated 
through the whole of subsequent life; the manners considered 
becoming in adults, (Self-esteem and Approbativeness,) are 
sedulously imparted in childhood ; the habits regarded as con- 
ducive to individual advancement, social happiness, and 
national repose and prosperity, are cultivated with the utmost 
diligence; and, in short, the whole channel of thought and feel- 
ing for each generation, is scooped out by that which preceded 
it, [large Veneration,] and the stream always fills but rarely 
overflows its embankments. The greatest pains are taken t 
acquaint the people with their personal and political duties» 
wherein they again set us an example worthy of imitation: 
“Our rights,” is a phrase in everybudy’s mouth, but dur duties 
engage but a comparatively small share of our thoughts. Vol- 
umes are written on the former where pages are on the latter.” 
—Catalogue of Dunn’s Chinese Collection, puges 100 and 101. 

This feature of their character is an instiuctive lesson to us 
who are content with instructing the intellect, which occupies 
but a small portion of the brain, whilst that great mass of brain 
devoted to the feelings—the proper or improper exercise of 
which, causes most of man’s happiness or misery—is com- 
paratively overlooked. 
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“ Persons are selected for civil office in China with an almost 
exclusive reference to their talents and education. Strange as 
it may seem, there is probably no other country on the globe 
where cultivated talent exercises its legitimate sway to an equal 
extent. Wealth, and titular nobility, and purchased rank, 
have their influence, no doubt; but, unless accompanied by 
personal merit, and, above all, by education, their power is 
comparatively limited and feeble. The emperor chooses for 
his officers none but men of the highest attainments and most 
commanding abilities.”’—Catalogue of Dunn’s Chinese Col- 
lection, page 6. 

How striking the contrast between the ground of preferment 
there and here. Here rich rascals are honored and toasted, and 
even above the reach of law; whilst talents and moral worth 
are allowed to pass unheeded. And our politicians and public 
officers are selected with scarcely the least reference to talents 
or fitness, but mainly to serve party and selfish ends. Business 
talents depend mostly upon these same faculties, aided by 
Order, Calculation, and Acquisitiveness. Their talents in this 
respect may be learned from the following extract: 

“The merchants and shopkeepers of Canton, are prompt, 
active, obliging, and able. They can do an immense deal of 
business in a short time, and all without noise, bustle, or disor- 
der. Their goods are arranged in the most perfect manner, and 
nothing is ever out of its place, [Order.] These traits assimi- 
late them to the more enterprising of the western nations, and 
place them in prominent contrast with the rest of the Asiatics. 
It is confidently asserted, by those who have had the best oppor- 
tunities of judging, that, as business men, they are in advance 
of Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese merchants.””—Catalogue 
of Dunn’s Chinese Collection, p. 26. x 

AcquIsiTIvENEss is large in the bust alluded to on p. 9, and 
in nearly every specimen in Dunn's and the Salem collections. 
In accordance with this development, they are noted for their 
frugality, industry, and economy. They save every thing 
capable of enriching their lands, even to bones, carcases, the 
hair shaven from their heads, &c. The preceding extract 
eferring to their trading habits, evinces large Acquisitiveness, 
which is confirmed by the following: 
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“There is a variety of amusing inscriptions on the scrolls hung 
up in the interior of some of the shops, which serve at the same 
time to mark the thrifty habits of the traders. A few speci- 
mens are subjoined: “Gossiping and long sitting injure busi- 
ness.’ “Former customers have inspired caution—no credit 
given,’? [Cautiousness.] “A small stream always flowing,” 
[Comparison.) Goods genuine, pricestrue.”” “Trade circling 
like a wheel,’’ [Comparison. ]|—Catalogue of Dunn’s Chinese 
Collection, p. 26. : 
“Economy should, therefore, be held in estimation. A 
store is like a stream of water, and moderation and economy 
are like the dams which confine it, [ Acquisitiveness and Com- 
pees If the course of the water is not stopped by the 
dam, the water will be constantly running out, and the channel 
at length will be dry. If the use of the store is not: restricted 
lby moderation and economy, it will be consumed without stint, 
nd at length will be wholly exhausted.”—Jé. p. 102. - 
«“ There can hardly be a doubt that the Chinese manage to 
get more out of anacre of ground than any other nation, the 
English alone excepted. It isstated on the authority of Amiot, 
that the cultivated lands of the country amount to about 596,- 
172,500 English acres. This immense territory is divided into 
patches of a few acres each, generally owned by the occu- 
pants. A rigid economy of soilis practised. With the excep- 
tion of the royal gardens at Peking, no land in the empireis 
taken up with parks and pleasure-grounds. Of meadows there 
are none ; of pasture-grounds, scarcely any. The few rumina- 
ting animals, scattered thinly over the country, gather a scanty 
subsistance, as best. they may, on mountains and marshes, 
unfit for cultivation. As wheel carriages are not used, the high- 
ways are but a few feet wide, and nothing is thrown away 
there. No fences are allowed to encumber the soil, no hedges 
to prey upon its strength. Sepulchres are always on hills too 
barren for cultivation. A narrow foot-path separates neigh- 
boring farms,and porcelain landmarks define more permanently — 
their respective limits. Even the sterile mountains are terraced 
into fertility, and glow with ripening harvests, intermingled 
with the brilliant foliage of clustering fruit trees. 
But their economizing of the soil is not more rigid, than the 
methods by which they seek to preserve or to renovate its 
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strength are new and various. Necessity may here truly be 
said to have been the mother of invention. Every conceivable 
substance, possessing any enriching qualities, has been con- 
verted into manure. Not only lime, ashes, dung of animals, 
&c., but hair of all kinds, barber’s shavings, horns and bones 
reduced to powder, soot, night soil, the cakes that remain after 
the expression of their vegetable oil, the plaster of old kitchens, 
and all kinds of vegetable and animal refuse, are among the 
substances used as manures. These are all carefully collected 
_ and husbanded, being frequently kept in cisterns constructed 
. for the purpose, or in earthen tubs sunk in the ground, where, 
covered with straw to prevent evaporation, and diluted with a 
sufficient quantity of water, they are left to undergo the putre- 
factive fermentation, after which they are applied to the land. 

The Chinese understand well the enriching effects of fre- 
quent ploughings.* Horses or oxen are rarely attached to 
their ploughs; more commonly a small species of buffalo; and 
oftener gtill, men and women. Frequently the plough is not 
used at all, the spade and hoe supplying its place. In the irri- 
gation of their lands, they display great ingenuity, and dili- 
gence. Their numerous rivers are here of essential utility. 

Rice is their staple grain. They always get two cropsa 
year out of their land; sometimes three. When a third is not 
raised, the soil is nevertheless, again taxed in the production of 
pulse, greens, potatoes, and other vegetables. Millet is exten- 
sively cultivated. Women labor on the farms equally with 
the men. A stout and healthy wife is therefore a great desid- 
eratum with a Chinaman, and the “working wives of Kiang- 
see”? are said to be held in high estimation througout the 
provinces. 

Notwithstanding the immensity of labor bestowed on the 


cultivation of the earth—and the Chinese agriculturists are. 


like ants or bees in respect to both their number and industry— 
it seems incapable of sustaining the swarming population of 
the empire. Hence every harbor, lake, river, and stream of 
whatever description, are literally thronged and darkened by 


*Sir Joseph Banks expresses his surprise that this principle is not 
turned to greater account by the Europeans. Repeated ploughings are 
almost the only fertilizing process known among the Hindoos. 
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fishermen, who resort to the most ingenious and novel methods 
of alluring and entrapping their victims. Nor do they forget 
or omit to take care that the waters be not, as it were, depop- 
ulated by these ceaseless ravages. They take the utmost pains 
to collect the spawns of fishes, and deposite them in convenient 
places for breeding.”’—Jb., pages 31 and 32. 

They also exhibit this faculty in a species of gaming: 

“Gaming prevails among the lower orders, but so much in- 
famy attaches to gamblers, that government officers and the, 
more respectable of the people are free from this taint. Dom- 
inoes, cards, dice, and chess, are favorite games. The venders 
of fruit often gamble with purchasers in thefollowing manner: 
A boy wishes a half dozen oranges. The fruit and half the 
ptice demanded for it are laid down together. Resource is then 
had to the dice box. If the urchin throws the highest number, 
he pockets his money again, and gets the fruit for nothing; if 
the seller, he in like manner sweeps the stakes, and the disap- 
pointed gamester may whistle for oranges, or try hig fortune 
elsewhere.”’—Catalogue of Dunn’s Chinese Collection, p. 16 

Their Emperors also appeal to the same faculty in the form 
of premiums, not for excellence in wrestling, &c., but for the 
best specimens of certain manufactures. 

“The deterioration, as well as the high degree of perfection 
it (the manufacture of porcelain ware,) had then attained, are 
easily explained. The emperors who flourished about that 
period encouraged the manufacture by munificent premiums on 
the most beautiful specimens, and by large annual orders for 


the finer wares. A premium of 15,000 tael, or more than 
$20,000, was bestowed,on the manufacturer of the best speci- 


men; 10,000 tael on him who produced the second-best ; while 
third-rate excellence received a reward of 5,000. The empe- 
rors no longer bestow any special encouragement, and hence 
the decline of competition, and consequently of excellence.”’— 
Catalogue of Dunn's Chinese Collection, p. 45. 

(To be concluded in next number.) 
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ARTICLE IL. 
PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


In our introductory article, we alluded to the value and 
importance of racts in proof and illustration of Phrenology, 
accompanied with a promise to intersperse them throughout 
‘the Journal. That promise we now proceed to redeem, by 
giving an account of some public examinations. 

No. 1. On the evening of the 26th of October, we examined 
the head of Mr. Irish, before a large audience assembled at 
St. Luke’s Buildings, New York city. We ascribed to him 
very small Marvellousness and Veneration, dwelling with great 
emphasis upon their utter absence, and adding, by way of 
illustration, that he was extremely sceptical; and required 
ocular demonstration before he would believe any thing; and 
hence, that he was liable to regard religious matters as all moon 
shine. The next day, hecalled upon us to express his disbe- 
lief in the existence of a God, and argued that as we could 
not see him, and as none of our senses could take cognizance 
of him, we could not know any thing about him, and therefore 
should delieve nothing. 

We also described him as having small Secretiveness, great 
Firmness and Self-Esteem, and small Approbativeness, the 
combination of which gives openness in expressing opinions, 
even though they are unpopular, together with a defiance 
of public opinion, and a feeling of “don’t care.”’ This he 
evinces in the unhesitating manner in which he avows. his 
atheistical doctrine, and the utter contempt in which he 
holds the odium incurred thereby. He even declared his 
atheism before the audience, as a proof of the truth of Phre- 
nology. We also gave him large Language, Combativeness, 
and Comparison, and nothing pleases him more than to argue 
these points, tothe great annoyance of others. To the above 
combination, we added that as Ideality was small, his manners 
and expressions were homespun and coarse; which a subse- 
quent acquaintance has fully confirmed, These qualities were 
so notorious that he was known all over that section of the 
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city, and to most of the audience, many of whom were convin- 
ced of the truth and practicability of Phrenology by this exam- 
ination. 

No. 2. On Thursday evening, Jan. 13,at Clinton Hall,in exam- 
ining the head of Mr. , we remarked that Marvellousness 
and Veneration were almost wholly wanting, but that Benevo- 
lence and Conscientiousness were large ; hence what little reli- 
gion he had (if he had any,) consisted in kindness and integrity. 
The gentleman who nominated him for examination, then stated 
that he was a noted sceptic, but strictly honest. As Acquisi- 
tiveness was also large, we inferred that he was close but honest, 
requiring every cent, but no more, and refusing what did sad 
belong tohim. His friend stated that this was a striking feature 
of his character. 

No 3. On the 28th of October, at the New York Society 
Library, we gave a lecture on the evidences of Phrenology, 
and dwelt at some length upon the proof drawn from patho- 
logical facts.* In connection with this subject, and as a lower 
order of facts of the same class, we stated that the protracted 
and vigorous exercise of any faculty, often turned the hair 
covering its organ, grey ; and adduced several instances illus- 
trating this point. After the lecture, our brother, L. N. Fow- 
ler, in examining the head of Mr. Simpson, of this city, remark- | 
ed that the organ of Benevolence was not only very large, but ' 
covered with grey hairs, whilst the other portions of the head 
were free fromthem. From this he inferred that he had expe- 
rienced a powerful and long continued exercise of this faculty ; 
that he was doubtless then engaged in some philanthropic ob- | 
ject; and that his whole life had been marked by the exercise, 
of this faculty. 

After the examination, it was stated that though he had = 
merly been quite wealthy, yet that he had lost his property by 
being too liberal, especially in giving too much to charitable 
objects; that he was the originator of the city Orphans’ Asy- 
lum, and mainly instrumental in bringing about that good 
work; and that he was devoting all his time and energies to 
reforming inebriates, in which he was zealous, even to enthu- 
siasm, and eminently successful. To do good seems to be the | 
main object of his life, as his numerous friends testified. 





*Some reeent facts of this class will be found detailed in our answer to 
Dr. Hamilton. 
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My brother also stated that he was éescended fiom a long 
lived family, and asked what the faet was. He replied that 
all his grand parents were then alive, (he was above 50,) and 
two of them above 90 years old. His Order was dwelt upon 

|] with much emphasis, as being very farge, and the result show- 

ed that he possessed the faculty in proportion to the size of the 
organ, for he was perfectly fastidious on this point. The exam- 
iner also remarked upon the great size of the organ of Lan- 
guage, and was afterwards informed that hé not only learned 
spoken languages with much facility, but also wasa great talker, 
and a very fluent speaker. It is needless to add that in all 
these cases, the examiners were entirely unacquainted with 
\ thos examined. 

No. 4. Mr. P. recently brought a friend to our office, re- 

questing us to make a careful examination, and give him good 

f advice. We proceeded as follows: “ You lack self-government; 

_| ate too hasty and impulsive, and too liable to be carried away 

ery by your present feelings, likes, dislikes, and first impressions, 

&c.; which besides being almost spontaneously active, are too 

deep rooted to be eradicated- You also speak out what you 

think and feel, and just as you feel it. 

\ You are too independent for your own good ; are too unben- 

* |ding and determined ; run square against the beam rather than 

stoop to avoid it, and are wilful and headstrong inthe extreme ; 

| besides being too sure that you are in the right. You may ask 

| advice but refuse to follow it; insist upon being your own man 

‘ and master; are too combative, and the more you are opposed 
or driven, the more obstinate you become. 

Within three years, your Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
and Self-Esteem have been excited much more than before 
that period. You have had much to contend against; have 

| fought a hard battle with somebody or something; and had 
| much to anger you. 
\ Stop,’ said Mr. P., “Mr. F. has now told you just what I 
brought you here to be told. Have I not warned you a thou- 
) sand times that you were driving yourself mad by your obsti- 
; nate refusal to make up with your parents? Mr. F. says 
| these organs are too large and tooactive. Hence it is you, and 
| not your parents, whose duty it is to yield and conciliate.”” He 
then confessed that his difficulty with his parents, whom he 
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both loved and hated, almost made him deranged, yet he said 
he would die sooner than yield one iota, even though his pa- 
rents had tried a variety of means to induce him to return. 

The data from which we inferred this recent action, was the 
sharpness of the organs at their head, a point which we shall | 
more fully explain hereafter. Mr. P. regarded the examina- 
tion throughout as a perfect transcript of his character. 

No. 5. At a public examination in Rochester, N. Y., of the 
Deputy Sherif of that city, we stated that there had beena 
change in his circumstances or business within the last three to 
five years, which had called Self-Esteem and cochlea j 
into unusual activity. One of the audience called out, “He 
knows him.’’ We assured the audience that we had never 
seen him, and knew nothing of his business, which he con- 
firmed. On being asked by one of the audience on what 
development we founded this remark, we replied, that Com- 
bativeness and Self-Esteem were not large, yet were sharp at | 
their heads, which denoted recent activity ; and that activit 
through life would have rendered the organs larger and broader) 
He had been a Deputy Sheriff for three years, and the 
promptness and resolution which he had evinced, had sur- 
prised all who had before witnessed his general modesty and 
peaceableness. No calling requires the exercise of these 
organs more than this. 

At a public examination in Clinton Hall, January 20th, we 
remarked the absence of Cautiousness ina gentleman, and 
inferred that he was rash, and therefore liable to misfortunes. 
A friend of his stated that we were incorrect, and that he was 
considered very prudent. We re-asserted the absence of Cau- 
tiousness, and staked our reputation on the fact, and then ap- 
pealed to the young gentleman himself. He said that his 
friends were always telling him, that his utter recklessness 
would yet cost him his life. Phrenology often tells a man’s 
character much more accurately than any of his neighbors. 

voL, Iv.—4. 
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ARTICLE Ill. 
AN INDICATION OF THE ACTIVITY OF A FACULTY. 


To the means of ascertaining the activity of any faculty by 
the sensations of its organ, contained in the following commu- 
nication, we invite particular attention. The writer’s observa- 

‘ tions strike us with much force, not only as being in harmony 
with our own observation and experience, but also as analogous 
to pathological facts, and to the one on page 35, in which the 
activity of a faculty is found to be accompanied with grey 
hairs on its organ. If the writer’s views are sustained by gen- 

* eral observation, as we doubt not they will be, they furnish a 
direct and easy method of ascertaining the precise location of 
the organs, as well as a tangible proof of the truth of the 
science. 

' * Toronto, Canada, Dec., 1841. 


“The Extra copy of the Phrenological Journal, I intend to 
distribute or loan to those persons who I think wil. become 
subscribers. I am sorry to find, that you have not hitherto met 

‘ with that support which might reasonably be expected ; but I 
am led to hope, that as the public mind is becoming more and 
more convinced of the truth of Phrenology, and more alive to 
that subject, the friends of the science will at once come for- 
ward and support your useful and very ably conducted Journal. 

To me it has long been a matter of surprise, that mankind 
are so loath to investigate a science which, of all other sciences, 
is calculated to do most good tothe humanrace. I say, loath 
to investigate ; for it is want of investigation, thatmakesso many 
even learned and capacious minds disbelieve the truth of Phre- 
pelosy- I am thoroughly convinced, that every individual of 
common sense who disbelieves that noble science, every person 


Ry | who wavers or is undecided in his belief of it, and especially 


every person who speaks or writes against it, be he who he 

\may, never investigated or studied it. No person who ever 
considers the subject ina proper manner, can come to the 
conclusion that Phrenology is not true, or is not a science foun- 
ded in nature. 
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Nothing can be more groundless, than the apprehensions of 

- some sincere Christians, that Phrenology will or does prove a / 
stumbling-block to our Holy Religion. There is not the least 
fear of this ever being the case; for in fact, Phrenology, when 
properly understood, tends to convince the sceptic of, and con- 
firm the believer in, the truths which the Divine Redeemer of 
. mankind hath promulgated. It really points out (by showing 
4 that religion is in every respect adapted to our nature, or rather, 
q by showing the perfect adaptation of certain organs of the 
; mind to the principles of the Christian religion, and thereby 
proving in the most convincing manner its divine origin,) the 
necessity of an atonement for past guilt, and an exemption 
from future sin, in order that depraved man may be restored 
to the image, favor, and enjoyment of God, and the garden 


of Eden. 
Heaven forbid that I, or any other person who believes in 
3 Phrenology, should unduly exalt this science, or place it above 
: religion, inestimable and indispensable as religion undoubtedly 


isto the best interests of man; but I may be allowed to say, 
that(Phrenology is at once the handmaid and companion o 
/ true religion They mutually adorn and support each other ; 
' for while the calm deductions of reason, enlightened by a 
knowledge of Phrenology, regulates the ardor of christian 
zeal, the warmth of a holy enthusiasm gives a fixed brightness 
to the otherwise glimmering light of Phrenology. To remain 
willingly ignorant of a knowledge of the Divine Power, as in 
part exhibited by Phrenology, is a crime next to that of rejec 
ing a knowledge of the revelation of the Divine will. We 
should 


Ne —> 
> 


‘Seize upon Truth where’er ’tis found—\ 

| Among our friends, among our foes : \ 
On Christian, or on heathen ground, \ ‘ 
The flower’s divine, where’er it grows, 


‘Refuse the prickles, and assume the rose.” } — 


In order hereafter that no person of even ordinary mind 
may be in doubt of the truth of the science of Phrenology, I 
will now give him a test which he will not be able to gainsay 
t or resist; which, in fact, will force himte believe in its truth. 

It is this :— When any person calls into exercise any organ of 
the mind more freely than usual, (or indeed, in some cases, 
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when in ordinary exercise,) he will experience an itching of 
the cuticle over that part of the head in which that particular 
organ of the mind is situated. This itching will occasion 
him to scratch his head. When he is:in the act of doing so, 
‘let him hold his fingers on the spots or spot just scratched, and 
/ refer to a Phrenological chart, (in which the names, localities, 
/ and functions of the different organs are given,) if he does not 
know the names and location of the organs; and then let him 
recollect what were his thoughts or actions at the precise mo- 
ment of the itching of his head. He will, to his surprise at 
first, find that he has just been scratching that part of his head 
in which lies the organ or organs by which the mind manifests 
the very faculties just broughtinto action, whether it be thought, 
| feeling, or emotion. 

Let him also observe other persons when scratching their 
heads, and reflect upon what those persons, whese actions or 
words he is noticing, have just said and done; or ask them i 
what is the present subject of their thoughts, (if he can take 
this liberty,) at the time they are scratching; and if they will i 
tell him candidly, he will have quite sufficient evidence of the 
truth of Phrenology. By this test, any person of sane mind 
may daily and hourly be convinced and confirmed in his 
conviction, of the certainty of the truth, that Phrenology isa 
science founded upon actual observation, and not, as some say, 
upon metaphysical supposition. 
| This itching of the head iseasily accounted for. It is well 

known that the brain, when unduly exercised, presses so hard 

against the scull, that head-ache is frequently the result. This 

pressure of the brain upon the scull, of course occasions a 

slight pressure of the scull upon the sensitive bulbous roots of 

the hair, which is the cause of the tickling sensation felt upon 

the surface of the skin. 

Had the venerated Gall or Spurzheim discovered this simple 

test, how amazingly would their labor in ascertaining the lo- 

calities of the different organs of the mind, have been abridged, 

and how much would their means of observation have been 

increased, and consequently their noble discoveries have been 
| facilitated! — Yours, &c. 

\ JNO. MOSLEY.” 
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ARTICLE I ne 


EXISTING EVILS AND THEIR REMEDY,*—NO. I. 


“The times are out of joint; 
O, cursed spite, that ever I was born to set them right again.” —Shakspeare. 


Dissatisfied with the past and present, mankind seem deter- 
mined to better their condition for the future. Reform, reform, 
REFORM, is emphatically the watchword of the age. Each 
political party urges its claim to ascendancy, by promising 
“retrenchment and reform.”’ The financial world is ina most 
deplorable condition, rotten to its core, and diseased throughout 
all its ramifications The product of this disease, is the “hard 
times,” the failures of the rich, and the starvation and destitu- 
tion of the poor. The condition of the moral world is no 
better. Christianity requires the pruning knife of reform, to 
cut off many of her branches engrafted by sensual professors 
to bear unholy fruit suited to their depraved appetites, and 
the hoe of truth applied to her weeds of inconsistency and error, 
that she may again grow luxuriantly, and bear fruit unto 
righteousness. Hence it is, thatso many preachers are crying 
“lo here,’ and “lo there;’’ each declaiming against exist 
ing abuses, and proposing his remedy for them. Nothing 
is stable. The very foundations of society appear to be 
breaking up. Like the troubled sea, the public mind cannot 
rest upon any thing, but is demanding change, and effecting 
reform inevery thing. Nor is all this without abundant cause. 
That numerous evils, and those of a most aggravated character, 
exist, is self-evident. Long enough has society borne them 
patiently, and groaned under the torments inflicted by them. 
She now seems determined to throw off her yoke, to break the 
chains of her bondage, and to emancipate herself from the 


*On p. 404 of “Phrenology Proved, Illustrated and Applied,”’ will 
be found a note referring to a work then in progress, entitled “Society 
as itis, compared with society as it should be; or the evils of society 
and their remedies, by the application of the principles of Phrenology.” 
As many enquiries have been made concerning this work, and as its 
completion is still delayed, we shall occasionally publish extracts from 
it in the Journal. 
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remaining thraldom of the dark ages, and of the still existing 
oppressions riveted upon her by the old feudal system of lord 
and serf, of the purse-proud aristocrat, and his cringing, pov- 
erty-stricken vassal. Such is the conservative policy of man’s 
nature, and his love of long established usages ; such the force 
of examples set by age and superiority, aud so tenacious is his 
adherence to established usages ; that saght causes could not 
produce commotions like these, which have shaken the political, 
financial, and moral worlds, to their very centres. The fact is, 
that mankind has rendere’) himself so thoroughly artificial, 
that but a faint type of his original nature is preserved. His 
faculties, tastes, &c., Lave become so unlike their primitive 
design and constitution, that it would really seem as though 
“ Nature’s journeymen had made man.” The simplicity and 
perfection, the beauty and majesty of his original nature, seem 
to be so thoroughly erased, as to have left only an occasional 
glimpse of it discernible, and to have substituted glaring mon- 
strosities for perfection itself. 

Need we wonder, then, at this struggle for reform and 
improvemont? This restlessness of the public mind, this 
clashing and commotion of popular feeling, this clamor for 
change, this breaking away from old land-marks, together with 
these “hard times,’’ and the physical and moral sufferings with 
which mankind are afilicted, clearly prove that something is 
wrong, and that this something is radical, deep-laid, and seated 
in the very foundations of society. Disease has fastened upon 
the very vitals of public virtue and happiness. Corruption 
pervades the entire body politic, producing unhappiness in all 
its individual members. Nor are the causes of these diseases 
hidden. They are apparent; they are powerful; and yet they 
have hitherto escaped observation. The lame spot, the over- 
sight which has thus far rendered abortive ali the attempts of 
reformers to improve the condition and prospects of mankind, 
is simply this: Reformers have lost sight of the primitive con- 
stitution of man; or, at least, have not based their reforms 
upon it. Though they have seen the evil /rui?, they have not 
discovered its root. That root, once exposed, will at once be 
recognized assuch. Improvements and reforms, based upon 
the nature of man, will, of themselves, and by their own 
intrinsic merits, carry conviction, and obtain sway. “ Magne 
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est veritas, et prevalebit.’”? There is a power in truth by which 
it commends itself to every man’s conscience, and produces a 
conviction which cannot be effaced. Few, if any, of the 
changes thus far effected, have struck the root of the evil aimed 
at. The New Harmony plan of Robert Dale Owen, Fanny 
Wright, & Co., has been tried and failed. Joe Smith’s has not 
succeeded. Andrew Jackson & Co., undertook to mend the 
currency, but only made matters worse. No.better success has 
attended, or probably will attend, theeffortsof tae Whigs. None 
of our “currency-tinkers”? have comprehended the true cause 
of our pecuniary embarrassments, and none of our “ National 
Banks,” or “Fiscal Agents,’’ are calculated to remove the 
evil. None of our religionists, with all their divisions, sub- 
divisions, new-school divinity, new lights, &c., &c., have yet 
hit upon those doctrines and practices which accord fully with 
the nature of man, or else they would have produced a more 
general conviction of their correctness, and cffected a valuable 
reform. There is something weak, or rotten, or defective in 
them all. But the érue religion, the dest system of political 
economy, the correct doctrines in regard to banks, the laws of 
trade, the relations of property, &c., the best system, or rather 
the only proper method of educating the human mind, together 
with the only true principles in regard to legislation, civil and 
criminal jurisprudence, government, matrimony, &c. &c., will 
each be found to have its counterpart in the doctrines of Phren- 
ology. This science is the mould in which man is cast, and 
developes the lawsin harmony with which he was created. It 
is man dissected, and exposed fully to view. It therefore 
embodies the model after which society should be formed. By 
exhibiting to view what man’s true nature is, and thereby 
showing wherein he has departed from his primitive constitu- 
tion; by engrafting unnatural customs and pernicious practices 
upon the original stock of his nature; it reveals the true causes 
of those evils under which he groans, and from which he is 
struggling to free himself. Every faculty has its natural 
function, the fruit of which is sweet; and hence, when we 
experience pain, it is easy to trace it to its origin, and see upon 
what primary faculty it is, that the evil custom has been 
engrafted. 
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The object of this series of essays will be, to point out various 
existing evils and abuses appertaining to property, politics, 
law, religion, education, the habits and customs of society, &c., 
&c.; to trace them to the faculties, the abuse, excess, or defi- 
ciency of which, produces them ; and to point out their remedy, 
by showing the /egitimate function and proper exercise of that 
faculty. Each article will be short, but complete in itself. We 
shall begin with the relations of property, including the causes 
and remedy of the “hard times,” banks, &c., and shall now and 
tben drop a few hints to the ladies. 

The hard times—their causes and remedies. Their causes 
are not to be found, as is generally supposed, in the measures 
of General Jackson in relation to the U. S. Bank; nor in the 
course pursued by Van Buren; nor by the democratic party ; 
nor by the Whigs; nor has the U. S. Bank caused them; nor 
any, nor all the other banks of our own or foreign nations; for 
neither of these causes, nor all combined, are capable of pro- 
ducing a result a hundreth part as great. After the disease has 
become fairly seated upon the body politic, and fastened upon 
the vitals of community as a mass, either of these causes 
might bring this disease to a crisis, yet they could never create 
it. The causes of our present pecuniary embarrassments are 
not to be found in any of these things, nor in any thing of a 
similar nature, but in the people—-in their excessive love, and 
too eager pursuit of MONEY. 

‘This point is an important one, and easily rendered self-evi- 
dent. The violation of every law of nature induces its own 
penalty ; and the kind of penalty is always similar to the na- 
ture of the law violated. And what is more, this penalty 
always flows in the direct line of the transgression. The sin 
for which the nation is now expiating in its suffering caused by 
pecuniary embarrassment, has its origin, not in the doings of 
one man, nor set of men, but of the mass; and that sin is, 

The excessive exercise of Acquisitiveness.—Phrenology fully 
establishes the doctrine, that the excessive exercise of any fac- 
ulty is productive of evil; and that evil generally affects the 
objects of the abused faculties. There are certain limits set to 
the exercise of every faculty. To keep within these limits is 
virtue, and like the river flowing within its banks, it produces 
happiness; but to exceed them is sin, and like the overflow 
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ing of that river, carries destruction throughout its course. 
Thus the over indulgence of Alimentiveness deranges the di- 
gestive apparatus, and through it, the whole system, including 
the mental functions, and besides producing an amount of pain 
proportioned to the excess, abridges those very pleasures of the 
palate, the excessive indulgence of which constituted the 
transgression. This fully established principle of Phrenology 
applies to every faculty, and to none more than to Acquisitive- 
ness. It also has its prescribed limits, flowing within which, 
its delightful waters bear on their bosom the means of gratify- 
ing almost every other faculty, but overflowing which, it 
sweeps all our other enjoyments with the besom of destruction. 

In the light of this principle, we ask what is ¢he ruling pas- 
sion of our age and nation? What pursuit consumes the 
largest proportion of man’s time, and constitutes his chief 
object of desire? What does he value most, both as a means 
and asanend? Love or money; and for the correctness of 
this answer, we appeal to every observer of men and man- 
ners. Does he not regard wealth as his highest good, as the 
philosopher’s stone, the alpha and omega of life, the one only 
thing needful, the all in all of his existence? If the whole 
brain were merged into this single organ ; if all man’s happi- 
ness were derived from dollars and cents; if he could experi- 
ence no enjoyments from any other source; then this univer- 
sal scrambling after money, this climbing of each over the 
heads of all, this working, and manoevring, and trading, and 
cheating, just to make money, to make it any way and every 
way, so that one but MAKE money; would be all right, but 
could not be more excessive. But man has other faculties to 
gratiiy—other and higher ends to attain. Asthe organ of Ac- 
quisitiveness occupies but a small portion of the brain, so this 
faculty should consume only a proportionate amount of our 
time and feelings. Beyond this, it thwarts itself, besides cutting 
off other sources of pleasure. 

In our next, we shall run out the application of this. principle 
more in detail, show how the hard times have been caused by 
it, and point out their remedy. 

(To be continued.) 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS EXCITED BY MEANS OF ANIMAL 
MAGNETISM. 


To decide whether Animal Magnetism be true or false, with- 
out examining the facts in the case, is highly unphilosophical. 
Phrenology has taught us the valuable lessons, never to admit 
or deny any thing, without proof; and to follow racts wher- 
ever they may conductus. We have seenso many make fools 
of themselves, by condemning Phrenology without a hearing, 
just because it appeared unreasonable to them, that we have 
determined to hold ourself open to conviction upon ail sub- 
jects, however improbable they may seem. We do not say that 
animal magnetism is true or false; because, though we have 
seen a few, yet we have not seen a sufficient number and vari- 
ety of experiments, upon which to base a philosophical belief. 
Those that we have seen, have been, without exception, in its 
favor, and have determined us to look into the matter. Ac- 
cordingly, in connexion with a few scientific gentlemen of this 
city, we have had several sittings of the lady referred to in 
this article, with special reference to the excitement of the 
phrenological faculties. A report of the results of one of these, 
we give below. We were present, and ourself pointed out the 
particular organs magnetized, and can therefore vouch for the 
correctness of this portion of the experiments. We also wit- 
nessed the results, and saw the manifestations of the patient’s 
mind and feelings, and assure our readers that the report is 
correct, as far as language couldexpress it. Words, however, 
are not adequate to describe the beauty and force with which 
some of the faculties, and especially their combinations, were 
exhibited. We took full notes of other sittings, which we shall 
give in our next. If these experiments are to be relied upon, 
they certainly furnish the best means of deciding upon the 
precise location of the several organs, and the primary func- 
tions of their faculties; because the latter are exhibited witha 
power and energy which we have never before witnessed in 
real life. These experiments, if they prove uniformly success-- 
ful, besides proving to a demonstration, and in a short-hand 
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and unanswerable manner, the truth of Phrenology, will serve 
to test new discoveries and establish old ones, to aid in making 
additionalones. They form anew era in phrenological science, 
and are well worthy the special attention of Phrenologists, 
For five years, we have been in the habit of remarking, that, 
if true, Animal Magnetism could and should be applied to the 
excitement of particular faculties, and we are glad, that applica- 
tion has at last been made. 

Should any of our patrons think us unwise in thus admitting 
this subject into the Journal, we reply, that we should deem 
ourself untrue to Phrenology, and unfaithful to our readers, to 
suppress facts like those quoted below, and like those we have 
in reserve. We dare not suppress them, for TruTH requires 
their publication. We shall simply narrate the unvarnished 
facts in the case, and leave our readers to judge for themselves, 
Many have tried to dissuade us from publishing these facts, 
because,say they, Phrenology has enough to struggle with now, 
without heaping upon it the odium attached to Animal Mag- 
netism. We reply, that we give facts just as they have occur- 
red, and are not answerable for the use that may be made of 
them. We expect, that those of our editorial brethren who 
live by feasting the whims of the public, rather then by defend- 
ing éruth, will sneer ; but they will only sneer at the operations 
of nature—the works of God. 

Dr. Buchanan has also succeeded in producing a similar ex- 
citement of particular organs, by friction. We shall take an 
early opportunity to lay his observations before our readers. 
Whether the introductory remarks of Rev. Mr. Sunderland, 
who drew up the following report, in reference to the prece- 
dency of discovering a method of exciting particular faculties, 
are true or not, we do not know, but should be happy to pub- 
lish any thing from Dr. B. in reply. 

We have been credibly informed, that Dr. Caldwellis a firm 
believer in Animal Magnetism, and has succeeded in magne- 
tizing; and that the same is true of Dr. Nott, President of Un- 
ion College. Itis also said that Spurzheim was also a believer 
in it. Let it be tested, and stand or fall accordingly. 


“INTERESTING PHENOMENA.” 


“ Since our last number, we have seen an account of what 
purports to be Dr. Buchanan’s discoveries in ‘ Neurology,’ in 
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Louisville, Ky.; and also, an account of what are called “ Ex- 
periments in Cerebral Physiology,” of the same kind, made 
by a Mr. Purkitt,in Newark, N. J., quite recently. These 
experiments, of Mr. Purkitt, were made upon the same pa- 
tient, of whom the following is written. And yet these accounts 
inform us, that Dr. B. and Mr. P. declare themselves as having 
nothing to do with what is called mesmerism! But, they 
might just as well tell us, that they have nothing to do with 
Phrenology, or the brain. The truth is, they are afraid of the 
stigma which has been cast upon this name, and hence these 
disclaimers. 

We have yet to learn, that these experiments upon the sep- 
arate organs of the brain were ever heard of or thoucht of, 
till they were performed at the New York Museum, in this 
city, some six months since, a full account of which was 
published in our columns soon after. That Dr. B. saw these 
accounts is quite probable, as our paper is takenin Louisville, 
and we sent a few numbers to him, containing those accounts. 
Those of our readers who have seen the articles concerning 
Dr. Buchanan’s experiments, will notice, that in one most 
essential respect, the facts detailed below, exceed all that has 
ever been known or done before, of this kind with the sepa- 
rate cerebral organs. We refer to the fact, of Mr. Peale’s hav- 
ing not only excited different organs when the patient was 
wide awake, but to his having done it when the patient was 
asleep, without touching the organs excited at all!! As far 
as we know, nothing of the kind was ever before heard of, or 
attempted by any one. 

The following are details of what we saw and heard in com- 
pany with Dr. H. H. Sherwood, and Mr. 0. S. Fowler, and 
others, on the $1st of December last, and also, on the 4th, 6th, 
and 7th, of January, 1842. In reading this account, bear in 
mind :—1. That the patient has been perfectly blind from birth. 
2. The organs to be excited were designated by Mr. Fowler 
and myself, generally without speaking. 3. Frequently, and 
always when requested, the organs were excited without 
touching the head. 4. When the organs were excited, no one 
spoke till the patient had spoken. and manifested the bent, or 
state of her mind. 5. In every instance, the natural lan 
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guage of theorgans, by the action of the head, was most striking, 
6. In the account which follows, we have made plain state- 
ment of the facts as they occurred, reserving inferences for 
another number of our paper. 

Combativeness.—These organs were excited ina few sec- 
onds. The head of the patient was immediately thrown back, 
alternately over the left and right shoulders. The features 
were distorted, and she gnashed her teeth, exclaiming, ‘Iam 
mad!’ ‘Yes, Iam mad.’’ These and similar exclamations 
were continued, till the excitement was removed from the or- 
gans. When asked with whom she was mad, she mentioned 


‘various individuals, and assigned different trivial causes; one 
_ had not called to see her; another had neglected te do so and so. 


Tune.—This was excited in connection with Combativenes. 
Before a word was spoken, she commenced singing, and stop- 
ped now and then, and exclaimed as before, ‘I am mad, Iam so 
mad.’ She was led to the piano, and commenced singing ‘ the 
Maniac.’ Wecan truly affirm, that it never fell to our lot té 
hear any piece of music sung or played as this was done. 
Every note of the piano spoke madness, and the motions of 
her head,and the distortions of her features, were so true to the 
feeling of real madness, that any person, not knowing the cir- 
cumstances, would have at once supposed it a case of real 
insanity. 

Mirthfulness.—Before one word had been spoken by any 
one, and instantly on the passes being made, the patient com- 
menced a fit of immoderate laughter. The scene which ensued 
beggars description. She was now literally laughing mad! 
Laughing and exclaiming all the while, ‘Iam mad ;’ ‘Yes, lam 
mad,’ ‘I am mad.’ 

Veneration, was next excited in connection with the other 
organs, before named, except niusic. The first thing she said, 
and before any one had spoken, was uttered with a loud laugh, 
‘I want to go tochurch;’ and continued, ‘O! I amso mad, and 
yet, I want to goto church! Do send for Mr. McCauley, and 
let ushave service here! I am mad, I am mad,’ and laughing 
all the while. The excitement was now removed from the 
coronal region of the head, and Destructiveness was called into 


action. In an instant she seized her clothes and hands with 
VoL. lv.—5 
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her teeth, with the greatest violence, and would, apparently, } 
have bitten her own hand, had she not been restrained from 
doing it. A linen handkerchief was given her, which she 
tore into shreds in a moment. Her features and gestures were 
now terrific. Indeed, she gave every appearance of real in- 
sanity and madness. The teeth were often shut with violence ; 
the fists clenched, and thrown about asif in the act of striking; 
the breathing became much quickened, and the entire system 
was convulsed with violent rage. This wascontinued for at 
minutes. 

The excitement was now removed from all these organs, 
and the patient remained merely asleep. I asked her aboutl 
what she had just been saying and doing; but she declared that 
she had not the least recollection of any thing of the kind, anal 
would not believe that she had felt any thing like madness or 
anger against any one.. 

Alimentiveness.—These organs were no sooner excited, than 

he patient attempted to bite her own hand, declaring herself 
pore with hunger. A cracker and piece of cake were 
given her, which she devoured instantly. These organs were 
allayed, and Jmitation and Mirthfulness were excited. Be- 
fore a word had been spoken by any one, she commenced 
laughing, and imitating the mewing of a cat, and moving 
her hands as if mimicking some one. A number of persons 
were referred to, whom she mimicked to the life, and laughed 
during the process most heartily. Nothing could exceed the 
aptness with which she imitated the tones, conversation, man- 
ners, and gestures of certain persons. To describe these exer- 
cises, would of course be impossible. But no candid mind 
could witness them and resist the conviction, that they were 
not and could not be affected. 
+ Caution.—The fingers of the operator were passed over 
these organs a few times, and the patient laid hold of his arm, 
exclaiming, ‘O,I shall fall—I am afraid I shall fall. Don’t 
let them hurt me,’ ete. And she expressed great fear, lest a 
man who is said to have murdered his wife, in this city, on 
new year’s day, should come and murder her also. 

Philoprogenitiveness.—This organ was no sooner excited, 
than the head was thrown directly back a number of times, 
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and she cried out for a little child she had recently seen, ex- 
pressing, at the same time, the most intense love for it. A 

roll of cloth was given her, which she caressed with the 
greatest fondness, as she did, also, a babe which was put into 

her lap. 

Causality—On the excitement of these organs, the patient 
immediately asked ‘ Why cannot I go to Boston?’ It had 
jately been proposed to her, by Mr. Hill, an actor in Boston, 
to come there. A number of questions were asked by her, 
without any assistance from any person present, in which she 
used the words ‘Why,’ ‘because,’ etc. These organs were 
excited a number of times, and various conversations were 
had with her, involving their exercise, which were intensely 
interesting. On being asked why she could not remember the 
exercises above referred to, she said she supposed it was be- 
cause those organs had been put into an unnatural state. 

And here the reader will notice the striking resemblance 
between these states of this patient’s brain andinsanity. Per 
sons generally remember little or nothing of what takes place 
in a state of mental derangement. The reasons are plain. 
Insanity is caused by an over excited or diseased state of par- 
ticular organs; and in such states, the mind does not take 
perfect cognizance of its own exercises. 

Self-Esteem.—This organ was excited without touching the 
patient’s head in any way, and while she was in conversation 
with another person. She was sitting in a stooping posture, 
with the head bowed upon the breast; but on making the passes, 
she instantly raised herself, and stuck her head back in a pecul- 
iar position, which we know not how to describe. The fol- 
lowing conversation now ensued. We give her precise words, 
taken down at the time :— 

Question. Mary, do you wish to goto Boston with Mr. 
Hill? Answer. ‘No! Do you think J [with a most signifi- 
cant emphasis on I] would go to Boston to be mesmerized +4; 
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an actor?’ @. But you know that mesmerism is quite popu y 
Jar there, and the people would think much of you. 7. ‘Bu 
J shall not go after them. If they want to see this subject, 
they must come to me. I shall not stoop for the praise of any " 
ene; if I cannot command it, I shall not have it.’ 
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Love of Approbation being excited in connection with Seif- 
Esteem, the conversation was continued :— 
@. How do you feel now, Mary? 4. ‘ Very well, sir, what 
‘ feelings should I have?? @. Why, you should feel humble. 
4. ‘I am humble, sufficiently. I cannot humble myself. I 
think Zam very good.’ This was said with a peculiar kink of 
the neck and head. @. Would you be willing to become a 
servant to Queen Victoria? ‘No, indeed, I would not.’ Q. 
Why, do you think you are as guod as she is? .@. ‘ Jam bet- 
ter than any of you. Yes, indeed Iam!’ Q. In what res- 
pects? .4. My mental attainments make me superior.’ Q, 
Mr. Hill wants you to come to Boston very much. @. ‘/ 
shall not go! Igoto Boston to be mesmerized by an actor? 
No! NO!! Jthink too much of myself for that.” @. What 
have you to be proudof? 2. ‘My talents.’ @. Do you love 
to have persons think well of you? 4. ‘Certainly! They 
haveno reason to think ill of me.’ Q. Would you be willing to 
give up mesmerism to gain the goodopinion of any? 4. ‘No, 
indeed! Do you think J would stoop to gain the praise of men ? 
I like praise as well as any person; but I shall not go after it. 
No! esteem yourself if you wish to be esteemed.’ Q. Well, 
I think you are right. 4. ‘ You’ll find Iam right if youreflect 
upon it.’ @. Wouldn’t you go to Boston if you could be pop- 
ular there? .#. ‘No; let the people of Boston come to New 
York, if they wish to see me. Boston is not equal to my city. 
No;I shall not go to Boston to gain praise. I told you, that 
unless I command praise, I will not receive it. There is no 
dignity in my going after praise. I prefer New York to Bos- 
ton because J have lived init.’ Love of pprobation was 
now still more excited, when the questions and answers were 
as follows:—Q. Do you love to be caressed? If you go to 
Boston they will think well of you. .#. ‘Well, I certainly 
think I ought to go. I would go and be mesmerized by an 
actor if I could gain praise by it. I like to be thought well of.’” 
Q. They say your gown looks well. .4#. ‘ThatI like. O! I 

, ,am very fond of dress.” 

- .- Other answers were given equally striking, showing the nat-, 
‘ural and excited language of Self-Esteem and Approbative- 
ness; but the above is sufficient, surely, to demonstrate not 
merely the locality of these organs, but also, what we are to 
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expect, when we find them large, or much larger, in propor- 
tion, than the other organs; also, how persons appear when 
they are diseased, as in cases of insanity. 

The excitement having been removed from the last named 
organs, the passes were made over the organs of number, upon 
which the patient instantly commenced counting the folds in 
her sleeve. Then she took hold of her hair, and attempted to 
count that, and seemed quite impatient because she could not 
count fast enough. This organ in her head is quite small; but 
when excited, she seems raving with a desire to count every 
thing and any thing which presents itself to her mind. 

Benevolence.—The head immediately fell forward on the 
excitement of this organ, and she expressed deep concern for 
a poor man whom she had seen during the day. She wanted 
to help him; and, also, for a member of the family who was 
sick, she expressed much feeling and pity. 

In connection with this, Veneration, Marvellousness, and 
Hope were excited. The countenance immediately assumed a 
most placid and inimitable calmness. Nota word was spoken ; 
but, in silent admiration, the spectators stood and gazed forsome 
time upon the wonderful phenomena, which gave so clear an 
illustration of the human mind, and the power of those or- 
gans by which its faculties are manifested. The answers she 
gave to our questions, involving the exercises of these organs, 
were expressed in tones which corresponded exactly with her 
looks. She expressed a great desire to go to church. She 
felt no doubt but that God’s providence had been exercised 
over her in the minutest affairs of her life, ever since her birth. 


And as we have repeatedly seen those organs brought into 
action while the other portions of the brain were dormant, we 


have been most solemnly impressed with a sense of the wisdom 
and goodness of God displayed in this constitutionof the human 
mind, in thus appropriating a sufficient portion of the brain to 
the exercise of the Christian graces, and the knowledge of Him- 
self, by which man is distinguished from all the other creaturés 
he has made.”’—New York Watchman. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY—-NO. 2. 
Directions for making Examinations, with rules for finding the Organs. © 

In our first article on this subject, we showed that there 
exists a oneness, a harmony of construction, between every 
portion of the body, and every other portion, the phrenological 
organs included; that this principle of unity applies also to 
the mind, so that the general characteristics of the body and 
those of the mind, harmonize with each other ; that prominence 
of features indicates strongly marked points of character; that 
beauty and proportion of body indicate a well-balanced char- 
acter and fine feelings; that coarse hair accompanies coarseness 
of the fibres of the brain, together with coarse, harsh feelings; 
but that a delicately organized body indicates and accompanies 
delicacy of feeling, &c.; in short that there is a unity of char- 
acter running through the whole person, mentally and physi- 
cally. Our second rule is: 

Observe what regions of the head are most developed. The 
general shape of the head reveals the leading cast of character. 
There are wide heads and long heads, high heads and flat 
heads; heads that are smooth and nearly round, apparently 
without developments, and those that are singular in shape, 
and full of protuberances and depressions. A cursory glance 
of the eye will show what portion is most developed, and this 
will indicate the character. Thus, if the head is long and 
narrow, the side or selfish organs are feeble, the affections 
strong, and probably powersof observation great. This form 

f head indicates warm-hearted attachments, and a readiness 
to sacrifice much upon the altar of friendship; a strong sus- 
ceptibility of connubialand parental love; openness of char- 
acter, and a disposition to sacrifice his own interests in order te 
make friends and family happy. If the head is nearly round 
at the base, almost as broad as it is long, and short or conical 
ori the top, you may look out for a selfish, narrow-minded 
man, who will be your friend just as long as he can make any 
thing out of you, and oblige you provided you pay him well 
for it. He may be honest, but do not trust him. Deliver him 
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from temptation, by not giving him an opportunity to wrong 
you. Such a man will bear watching ; still Conscientiousness 
may keep him from doing wrong. If one with such a head 
is in a really suffering condition, help him, but expect to receive 
evil for good. His gratitude, like the morning cloud and early 
dew, will pass away with the favor; and the next want he has, 
he will fly to you, and if you do not gratify it, you make hi 
your enemy. Because you have helped him once, he thin 
you are in duty bound to do so again and again. 

There is one form of the head to which we wish to call 
special attention; and in order effectually to rivet that attention; 
we will*relate the following anecdote. In August, 1839, in 
going from Danville to Williamsport, Pa., we invited Judgé 
Lewis, probably the most talented and*literary man in central 
Pennsylvania, to take aseat inour carriage. As we came in 
sight of one of the taverns on the road, Judge L. pointed out 
the landlord, and wished us to take special notice of his head. 

is hat remained on, but we saw that his head widened very 
fast from the outer arch of the eye-biows to the top of the 


ears. We shook our head, and turning to Judge Lewis, said 
~~ 


“we week Sot tale Ges cat of Sight, Ss be.ie salah and 
dishonest in the—extreme. cquisitiveness is particularly 
developed, and his whole organization is animal.”” He was’ 
particularly kind and polite to the Judge, offering him wine and 
refreshments, seeming as though he could not do too much. 
After watering our horses, we started on; but his wide animal + 
head engrossed our attention so deeply, that we looked at Aim 
more than at our horses, and drove against his sign-post, break- 
ing a trace. Here his kindness was renewed. He brought a 
thong and repaired the breakage, but refused compensation. 
“And what think you now?” said the Mudge. “As before ; 
all animal. A real cheat and knave, notwithstanding his 
kindness. So wide a head cannot be on an honest man’s 
' shoulders.” And so it proved. For above twenty years, he 
* received counterfeit money from Canada, and dealt it out to a 
gang whose only business consisted in passing counterfeit 
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| money, robbing, &c. His house was a general rendezvous 
for rogues; yet for twenty years he was too cunning to let him- 
self be caught. At last, tardy justice overtookhim. He was 
arraigned before Judge Lewis, convicted, and sentenced to ten 
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ears imprisonment. He served three years; and by the 
indefatigable exertions of his wife, was pardoned and liberated. 
The moment we drove up, she came rushing out to greet the 
Judge, presenting a large, high, and prominent forehead; and 
the Judge remarked that the superior abilities she evinced in 
conducting the trial of her husband, and in her efforts to release 
him, excited the admiration and astonishment of all. Her 
head was high, and well proportioned. 

Qbserve it when_and where—you will: those whose heads 
rapidly from the outerangle of the eyes to of the 
ears, are_bad at heart; megn in. money matters; dishonest 
when the ey canbe; sainetty ; 2nd will say and do almost any 
thing ling for money. Many of the Jews have ‘this is shaped head, 
and they have always been noted as an acquisitive nation. 
Abraham amassed immense hoards of live stock, then the prin- 
cipal kind of property; and Jacob artfully employed Secret- 
ti f iveness, Acquisitiveness and Intellect, to get most of Laban’s 
1 
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flocks into his possession, and then dissolved partnership. But 
more of this when we come to speak of the national peculiari- 
* ties of the Jews. /We say, beware of those heads that are, 
short from the ears forward, and that widen rapidly as you 
(( pass backwards from the eyes to the ears.js Acquisitiveness 
prevails; Secretiveness and Alimentiveness aid it, and bury 
all that is great and noble in the grave of sordid selfishness. 
i But if the head be high, and long on the top, or long from 
the root of the nose over Firmness to the occiput, the disposi- 
i tion will be fine; the feelings high, virtuous, and ennobling ; 
the moral sentiments predominant; and the character a desir- 
\} able one. One with such a head may have blemishes, but 
they will be like the {ransient cloud, momentarily hiding the 
effulgence of the moon,’ but lasting only for a moment, when it 
will resume its wonted serenity. Trust such; make friends of 


H 
them; confide your interests to their care ; do them favors, for 
lt you will thereby only cast your bread upon the waters to reap 
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twenty fold. Yet fewof this organization require favors ; and 
those few will receive aid only when compelled by dire neces- 
sity, and then they will not ask for it. Such a head seldom 
swears; and yet it may, or may not, be pious; but it will 
respect things divine, and always leaia moral, virtuous life. 
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forehead. Moderate or small smooth heads, have but little in 
them, and that little is likely to stay there; but smooth, large, 
and active heads, denote a strong mind; one that is well bal- 
anced, consistent, judicious, and calculated to take correct 
views of subjects, and to act rightly. Goto such heads for 
advice. Mark their general conduct, and take patternfrom| “/ 
it. You will find them always just about the same, evincing 
good feeling, good judgment, and strong common sense. They 
will do well as public men, and exert a good influence in, 
society. They may not be distinguished for talents; yet they ’ 
will fill a more important station in life than either they or ° 
their neighbors imagine. They are well calculated to enjoy 
life, and to promote the happiness of others. They possess that 
balance of character which, in another place, we shall show 
' to constitute the most favorable development or condition for 
enjoyment and virtue. 
The form of the forehead reveals much of the true char- 
acter,as well as the talents. Thus, according to our first arti- 
cle, pp. 15 to 18, we show that unevenness, or singularity, or 
projection, in onc part of the body, indicates projection in every 
part, together with unevenly developed organs, which 
shows that some qualities are very strong, and others weak. 
The shape of the forehead, besides giving a clue to the whole 
character, reveals in a special manner the ¢alents. A “villain\ 
usly low forehead’ indicates a want of of intellectuality, a 
stupidity, with obtuseness of mind, a dislike of study, 
and feeble powers of comprehension, whereas, a high, bole, 
towering, ample forhead, other things being equal, indicates 
strength of intellect, power of thought, and a love of intellect- 
ual pursuits. Many are deceived by a retreating forehead 
thinking it indicates a want of intellectuality. This is by no 
\ means always the case. A forehead may be retreating from 
two causes: first,small intellectual developments; and secondly , 
from a predominance of the perceptive faculties. 
The rule given by Geo. Combe for determining the size of the* 
intellectual lobe, is this :—Erect a perpendicular line from the 
most prominent point in the zigomatic arch, (that bone which 
commences just in front of the ear, and runs forward to- 
wards the eye,) and the amount of brain forward of that bone 


It only remains for us to describe smooth heads, and the 
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indicates the size of the intellectual lobe. This is the best, and 
indeed the only true method of ascertaining the amount of 
brain devoted to the intellect. The old rule of measuring 
from the eur forward, besides including a part of the propensi- 
ties, is very imperfect, on account of the organs sometimes 
being short and broad, and sometimes slim, and long in propor- 
tion to their breadth. 

There are ¢hree forms of the forehead, each of which indi- 
cates a distinct species of talent. First, a predominance of the 
perceptive organs. This may be known by two signs; Ist, a 
long, heavy arch over the eyes; 2d, by the projection of the 
eye-brows over the eyes, or, what amounts to much the same 
thing, a deep sunken eye, with a large socket. This develop- 
ment indicates a talent for judging of matter, and for operating 
upon the material world ; for deciding upon the value of goods, 
and the best means of effecting physical ends. Combined with 
Acquisitiveness, it gives accurate judgment of the value of 
property, land, live stock, &c.; of what property is most likely 
to improve, as well as of the feasibility of given investments, 
and the shortest, surest road to wealth. Such men as Astor, 
Girard, and all those who have made their fortunes by their 

wn talents, have this development. Combined with Con- 
structiveness, it gives a love of machinery; a talent for judg- 
ing correctly in reference to machines, inventions, mechani- 
cal works, architecture, public works, contracts, &c.; &c.: as 
well as a taste and talent for applying mechanical means to* 
\mechanical ends. Great inventors, such as Fulton, Whitney, 
, Winans, Bennet, &c., have this development. It is usually 
large in first rate engineers and contractors on public works. 
Cuvier, the great French Naturalist, Professor Eaton, the dis- 
tinguished Botanist, Prof. Edward Hitchcock, the Geologian, 

resident Day, the great Mathematician, Herschell, the distin- 
guished Astronomer, Stevens, the great English Engineer, and 
all men of this class, have this development. With the nervous 
or mental temperament, it constitutes the truly scientific form 
of head; gives a love of natural science, and particularly of 
the exact sciences, as contra-distinguished form polite litera- 
ture. Secondly; the Ziterary form of forehead. This consists 

a prominence fromthe root of the nose upwards, through the 
center of the forehead to where the hair usually appears; 
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showing Individuality, Eventuality, and Comparison, to be 
large or very large. Whilst large perceptive organs give a 
talent for studying physical nature, and judging of matter 
and its conditions, qualities, &c., this gives a love of reading; 
a talent for making correct observations on men and things; 
for collecting facts and stering the mind with those kinds of 
knowledge selected by the other faculties ; together with a taste 
for literary pursuits; especially if the mental temperament 
predominates. Such men will give you information in their 
line; be intelligent ; well read according to their opportunities ; 
and best adapted to professional life. They will be discrimi- 
nating ; express themselves clearly; be fond of attending lec- i 
tures, forming literary societies, or taking an active part in 
conducting them, &c.; and usually very fond of travelling, in 
order to gratify their insatiable love of seeing. They will be 
smart rather than great, and able to show off their talents to 
advantage ; to tell all they know, and converse intelligibly upon 
matters and things in general. If either of the three mentioned 
forms of forehead is preferable to the others, thisis the one. 
The only remaining form of forehead is that in which the 
reflective faculties predominate. This may be known bya 
high and wide forehead; one that is perpendicular, and has a 
square appearance at the upper part. This indicates a thinking, 
reasoning cast of mind; a desire to look into the causes of 
things; a faculty of adapting means to ends; for contriving 
and creating resources, inventing, and effecting much with 
scanty means. What is commonly known as good judgment 
depends upon this organization. It gives depth and strength 
of intellect, and the higher kind of mind, yet not briliancy, 
nor what is called smartness, which depend upon the form of 
head last described. This class of faculties is less likely to be 
alled out than most others, and hence men having strong 
minds and great originality and penetration, often pass through 
life like a lion in a cage, without an opportunity of showing their 
intellectual strength. Such are great ony on great occasions, 
yet placed in situations calculated to call out their powers, and 
they will be found adequate to the emergency, and the natural 
leaders of those whose perceptive faculties prevail. tet exe) 
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intellect oversees and directs, whilst perceptive intellect exe 


cutes, 
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A hollow, or depression, in thecentre of the forehead, indicates 
a defective memory of details and smaller matters; whilst a 
depression extending through the middle of the forehead from 
side to side, indicates a treacherous memory of details, names, 
dates, incidents, every-day occurrences, &c. 

In our next number, we shall take up the separate organs; 
show how to apply’the Hands to the head; and describe the 
forms and appearances of the head which indicate the size of 
’ given organs. 





MISCELLANY. 


The number of Lecturers on Phrenology who do honor to the science 
by placing it on high moral ground, is so few compared with those 
whose quackery, dishonesty, ur infidelity, disgrace jit, that we feel 
bound in duty to the science and our readers, to recommend the truly 
deserving. Mr. D. G. Derby has been lecturing in the towns on the 
Hudson with marked success, placing Phrenology upon high moral 
ground, and commanding for it the respect of the tmtelligent. His object 
evidently is, to do good by promulgating the principles of this benign 
science, rather than to make money. It gives us pleasure to extend to 
such the right handof fellowship. He appears toe be thoroughly imbu- 
ed with the true spirit of Phrenology, blended with the spirit of philan- 
thropy. Let believers aid him in seeuring audiences, and enquirers and 
disbelievers go and hear him. 


Each of our next three numbers will contain a lithographic drawing, 
the size of life, executed in the style of the one accompanying this num- 
ber. We are determined at least to make a thorough frial of this plan, 
and hope our readers will be so well pleased with it, as to be induced 
to make an effort to have it continued throughout the volume. 

We suspended the Journal three months in order to commence and’ 
close this and subsequent volumes with the year. 


We learn from good authority that Geo. Combe contemplates revis- 
iting this country in the spring, not to lecture, but for the improvement 
, of his health. 


We have received several communications and works, notices of which 
are reserved for future numbers. -A review of Dr. Hamilton will be 
commenced in our next. 
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